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He had a talent for drawing and wanted to be an artist,
Lack of means forbade it, and at 15, he was apprenticed
to an apothecary at Grimstad, where he spent five
unhappy years. Then the reading, for an examination,
of Sallust's account of Catiline's conspiracy in Republican
Rome, together with the outbreak of the French Revolu-
tion of 1848, gripped his imagination. He began to
dream of a world made different and, as a student at
Christiania, took a hand in running a republican paper,
luckily escaping arrest when the police raided the building.
After that, fortunately for the drama, he lost interest in
politics. He had no use for slogans and compromises.
He proposed no remedies for what he could see was
wrong. He was a critic not a reformer. He was
concerned with fundamental truths. But he was a
poet and a creative artist, not a propagandist.

His first decisive step was taken when, in 1851, he
accepted a salary of ^70 a year to act as director of the
theatre at Bergen. He knew nothing about the work,
but he was keenly interested. He read a great many
plays and visited Copenhagen and Dresden to learn
more of play production and public taste. When the
theatre failed after five years, he had mastered conven-
tional stage technique and was beginning to understand
its faults.

In 1857 he was directing the theatre at Christiania and,
in the following year, he married Susannah, the daughter
of a pastor and of his wife Magdalene Thoresen, later
well-known as a novelist. Ibsen sent his proposal in
verse and called the next day in his best clothes for
his answer. He waited uncomfortably in an apparently
empty room and was about to leave, when a peal of
laughter revealed the girl's presence under the^ sofa.
It must have taken courage to make fun of a formidable
suitor, who took himself so seriously, and it was probably
very good for him. The marriage was not ideally happy.
Ibsen was too spiritually alone for that, and it was out